























A message to members from 
LORD PAKENHAM 


Honorary Treasurer, United Nations Association 


Dear Member, 


When I became Treasurer of UNA some months ago, I decided that my first 
responsibility must be to find ways of increasing our income. It seemed to me 
deplorable that work as important as that of our Association should be continu- 
ally hampered by shortage of funds and financial instability. 


Discussions with the Officers and Committee soon made it clear that the 
problem had no single answer, and that it must be tackled in a number of ways. 
We agreed that, among other things, we must try to get more money from 
trusts, business houses, and industry. But in order to make such an appeal 
successfully, we had to be able to show that we in UNA were making every 
possible effort to meet the costs of our own work. So first we examined our 
subscription rates. 


We had to admit that these rates were very low indeed compared with those 
of similar associations. At the same time we realised that any increase must be 
kept to the lowest figure possible. I therefore proposed to General Council last 
July that the subscription rates should be increased as follows: the minimum of 
3s. to §s., and the 7s. 6d. subscription to 10s. Subscriptions of £1 and those 
of Is. for retirement pensioners would remain unchanged. 


These proposals were adopted by an overwhelming majority. 


I know that we all have to meet mounting costs nowadays. Nevertheless, I am 
confident that in view of the urgent importance of UNA’s work you will accept 
the necessity for this decision, and increase your subscription accordingly when 
it falls due. 

Yours sincerely, 
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A new assessment 

Our centrepiece requires some explana- 
tion. We have been consistently reminded 
that “dog-loyalty” to the United Nations is 
a useless and negative way of serving the 
cause of international peace and under- 
standing. The United Nations makes mis- 
takes, has weaknesses and limitations for 
which it is useless to seek excuses and ex- 
tenuating circumstances. This feature does 
not pretend to conceal them nor indeed to 
claim for the UN any supernatural wisdom 
or higher dispensation. It is an honest assess- 
ment of the organisation and its work set 
against a backcloth of current international 
crises. 


Talk at the top 

This month we welcome back to the UNA 
fold Mr. Leslie Aldous who has recently had 
the good fortune to study the United Nations 
at first hand and to follow the delibera- 
tions taking place in the General Assembly. 
He brings back the news that UNA’s Dis- 
armament Campaign is welcomed by the 
top-level people in the Secretariat who are 
handling the disarmament problem. They 
are greatly impressed with “A Policy for 
Disarmament” and think that it could be 
used with advantage not only in the United 
Kingdom but by our American cousins who 
share a horn of this particular dilemma. 
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Mr. Aldous also tells of his brief en- 
counter with Dag Hammarskjold at an 
informal reception in the Secretary-General’s 
private suite on the thirty-eighth floor of the 
UN Building. Dag Hammarskjold has a 
remarkable memory for faces. As soon as 
he saw Mr. Aldous he remarked: “I have 
seen you before—in London.” 

Mr. Aldous replied: “Yes, one or two 
brief encounters, ‘ships that pass in the 
night’.” 

“Ah,” retorted Mr. Hammarskjold, “I 
always prefer ships that pass in the daytime.” 

Lieutenant-General Burns, the Commander 
of the United Nations Emergency Force, 
also mentioned to Mr. Aldous his keen 
interest in the work of the United Nations 
Associations all over the world. Before he 
took up service with the United Nations he 
was one of the keenest supporters of the 
Canadian UNA, aad he still regards the pro- 
gress of all UNAs as vital to the success of 
the UN. 


After France? 

The fears we have expressed in these 
columns regarding the spread of nuclear 
weapons are more than justified by the news 
from Sweden. The richest per capita country 
of Europe is now considering this vital issue 
and is moving inexorably toward the day 
when the desperate decision must be made. 





The Social Democrats who are at present in 
power will no doubt be studying the Great 
Power negotiations for signs of improve- 
ment. If indeed the icy finger of the cold 
war touches their frontiers again there is no 
doubt at all that Sweden will add her name 
to the growing list of nuclear club members, 
and a solution to the world’s dreadful 
dilemma will grow more distant. 


Hungary again 

The basis of all thinking is facts. We 
cannot think in a vacuum; we must think 
about something. The “something” we are 
thinking about is the report of the brutal 
and murderous executions of young Hun- 
garians. If our facts are wrong then the 
Kadar Government should put us right by 
inviting Sir Leslie Munro to see for himself. 
If there is nothing to hide why the reluc- 
tance? 


BOOKSHELF 


Discussing Defence and Disarmament, by 
Tudor David (UNA). 70 pp. Is. 6d., by post 
Is. 10d. 


The prospect of a summit meeting and Mr. 
Khrushchev’s visit to America have brought 
disarmament once more to the forefront of 
international affairs. The object of this booklet 
is to give the reader a brief guide to the esssen- 
tial facts and issues behind the summit talks 
and the UN debates, and to help discussion 
groups who are planning to hold meetings on 
this vital topic. 

The booklet begins with an account of the 
nature of modern weapons and how they might 
be used in the next war. It then goes on to 
discuss the efforts that have been made so far 
in the United Nations to bring about disarma- 
ment. Finally it gives a synopsis of the various 
and competing views that are being aired in 
this country as to what our policy on disarma- 
ment should be. This includes, of course, the 
United Nations Association’s own policy but 
the booklet is in no way slanted towards this. 


Balance of Power or International Order? 
by Group-Captain R. Fulljames, M.C. 1s. 6d., 
by post Is. 10d. 


This brief pamphlet is immensely valuable 
for its lucid presentation of the author's main 
theme—the urgent need of an international 
force to support the United Nations, ie., a 
collective security organisation on the lines of 
NATO, but of wider scope, with full power of 
inspection and control over nuclear and other 
weapons. For NATO, as he says, has proved 
how military men of different nations can, if 
allowed, pull together quickly and efficiently 
for a clearly defined aim. 

He emphasises that there is no short cut to 
disarmament, which, with its intended conse- 
quence of a stoppage of the arms race, can 
only be safely achieved if force is first central- 
ised by establishing the proposed security 
system. Here we get the necessary corrective to 
UNA’s latest publication on the subject, “A 
Policy for Disarmament”, which repudiates and 
reverses this order of precedence. 

He rightly insists that the new military 
alliance, while following the pattern of NATO, 
must cover a much wider field: But he is some- 
what heedless of practical possibilities when he 
envisages it as universal and asserts that it 
would be no use at all without Russian co- 
operation. Certainly all should be done to pro- 
cure such co-operation, especially considering 
Mr. Khrushchev's recent remarks in America 
about the need for proper inspection and 
control. Nevertheless negotiations with the 
Russians must always be supplemented by 
alternative plans to meet the contingency of a 
swing towards intransigence on their part, and 
Group-Captain Fulljames himself admits the 
value of starting off with smaller-scale plans, 
such as Mr. Trygvie Lie’s proposal in 1948 for 
a lightly armed UN Guard Force. 

One should also beware of Group-Captain 
Fulljames’s satisfaction with Bertrand Russell’s 
present support of the international force idea. 
Certainly this highly gifted thinker has in recent 
years made some sound remarks about this 
which are a striking improvement on the active 
pacifism of his earlier years. But his mind is 
of that mercurial type which delights in juggling 
with ideas, impairing thereby his ability to view 
with sufficient objectivity the problem immedi- 
ately confronting him. Moreover he has more 
recently embraced with fervour another cause 
—unilateral nuclear disarmament—so incom- 
patible with Group-Captain Fulljames’s pro- 
gramme as to render his collaboration with the 
latter useless, if not harmful. 


K. W. SorLey 





The Spiritual Values of the 
Western World 


by the 
MOST REVEREND A. M. RAMSEY, D.D., ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


A es nations included within the Western 
community contain a variety of political 
systems—republican, monarchical, presiden- 
tial, a variety of economic ways of life from 
the agricultural to the highly industrialised, 
and a variety of kinds of culture from those 
which owe much to the sense of tradition in 
an ancient country to those which owe no 
less to the spirit of frontier pioneering in a 
new continent. What spiritual values do 


these nations share? Diffused among them 
all are three outstanding things, a care for 
democracy, a care for freedom and a recog- 
nition that Christianity has played a great 
part in the moulding of our civilisation. But 
democracy, freedom, Christianity are not 


easy concepts; and we have to ask how far 
each of them describes the spiritual values 
on which we, as a community, stand. 

Democracy has always involved two great 
principles : 

(1) The rule of law in such a way that 
every citizen can know it and appeal to it, 
with no arbitrary administration to thwart 
his access to it. 

(2) The power of the majority of the 
citizens to decide what the laws shall be and 
how that State shall be administered. 

But do these principles themselves provide 
our spiritual values? It was the naive 
assumption that they could do so which 
marked the democratic ideology which 
sprang from the French revolution. Man 
was thought to possess within himself the 
power to advance to brotherhood, to pros- 
perity and to moral perfection if only power 
could be put into the hands of the majority 
of citizens. This naive deification of democ- 
racy as the rule of the majority has been 
damaged beyond repair by the facts of 
history. It has been seen that majorities can 
be ruled by their own passions and appetites 
and can so produce totalitarian systems from 


The Archbishop of York. 
within themselves. It has been seen that 
majorities can be insensitive to the rights of 
minorities to consideration. It has been seen 
that economic forces are so able to interfere 
with human liberties, so that democratic 
civilisation has witnessed the contrast on the 
one hand of laissez-faire with many ensuing 
sufferings to the poor, and on the other 
hand state socialism, which secures certain 
liberties by curtailing others. So while the 
principles of the rule of law and the rule 
of majorities remain, it is impossible to say 
that they are the source or the sufficient 
embodiment of our spiritual values. Rather 
do these great principles of democracy serve 
spiritual ends only if those who work them 
are filled with a concern for something 
greater than these principles—the freedom 
of the individual in his choices, his actions 
and his beliefs. We know then that democ- 
racy fulfils its role only. when it is impreg- 
nated through and through with this sense 
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of the worth of the individual man, a worth 
supreme and sacred whereby even the rule 
of law and the rule of the majority are 
tested and judged. 

It follows then that, for the nations of the 
Western community, politics do not them- 
selves provide our spiritual values. We 
cherish our political traditions, we believe 
them to be spiritually significant, but we do 
not deify them. Indeed the very contrast 
and conflict between some of the political 
traditions amongst ourselves prevents us 
from deifying them and therein is one of 
the secrets of our culture. In our hearts we 
know that the State owes allegiance to 
something greater and higher than itself, and 
that the State cannot absorb all its citizens’ 
minds and emotions. In our hearts we know 
that to call man a political animal is to give 
a very incomplete description of him. All 
this goes with our reverence for man as 
possessing in himself a worth going far 
beyond this world: it goes also with the fact 
that while our tradition owes something to 
the secularist “liberty, equality, fraternity” 
of the late eighteenth century, and some- 
thing to the social contract theory of 
Hobbes, it owes far more to the far older 
convictions drawn from the Christian tradi- 
tion that both man’s worth and the nature 
of law are connected with a divine law for 
man rooted in the belief that his perfect 
freedom lies in the obedience to God. 

Freedom is, even more than democracy, 
the familiar description of our spiritual ideal. 
As a community we have long loved free- 
dom and long found that the pursuit of it is 
beset by frustrations and contradictions; just 
now we are conscious of developments 
within our civilisation which greatly threaten 
freedom: 

(1) The development of technological or- 
ganisation on a vast scale can tend to put 
power into the hands of the few experts. 

(2) The nature of modern heavy industry 
can lead to a sort of depersonalising process 
through the nature of a man’s daily work 
giving personal expression so little chance 

(3) The freedom in modes of propaganda 
which arises from free discussion and ex- 
change of thought, can admit methods of 
creating opinion which damage the free 
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action of the mind in thinking and deciding. 
I think, for instance, of the use of depth 
psychology in the propagation of opinions, 

(4) In the field of education, personality 
may be thwarted and narrowed instead of 
having its many powers evoked and taught 
to be creative. I believe that both the arts 
and the sciences can be the means of evok- 
ing the powers of personality, and we need 
not have a quarrel between those two tra- 
ditions. Yet it is possible for education to 
be so specialised, so concentrated upon pro- 
fessional ends and upon one-track ways to 
knowledge, that while the minds of the 
young became stuffed, imagination and the 
recognition that there are many more ways 
of knowledge than one are crowded out, 
and when that happens freedom can be 
thwarted. 

So then, the utmost vigilance alone will 
conserve within our civilisation that personal 
freedom which has been its salt and savour. 
Our very concern about this, when once we 
are alive to the dangers, brings home to us 
again that the worth of the individual man 
is amongst our dearest spiritual values. 

But we have to ask: worth for what? 
Plainly we do not mean worth to the State; 
for the State is not an ultimate, and the 
tragic dilemma in Sophocles’ Antigone has 
always rung a bell in our minds. Equally we 
do not mean the individual man’s worth just 
as autonomous and self-sufficient: we have 
seen shattering disillusionment overtake the 
secularist idea that you have only to remove 
every restraint from a man or from a 
majority and they will then find their own 
way to wisdom and brotherhood. No, cer- 
tain facts of history demand recognition if 
we are to understand our own civilisation: 
and the reverence for man as having an 
eternal worth came down to our culture 
hand in hand with the Christian conviction 
that man is created in the image of God, to 
enjoy fellowship with his creator for ever, 
and that man’s true freedom is in embracing 
the use of his faculties in this world and 
on another self-realisation in obedience to 
eternal divine I am: cui servira regnare. On 
the one hand, the classical humanism of 
Greece with its “many things are wonderful 
and nothing is more wonderful than man”, 





and on the other hand the Biblical, Judeo- 
Christian faith in man’s frailty with its “I 
am that I am” coalesced, and it is from this 
coalescence that the particular character and 
quality of our concern for freedom has been 
handed down to us. 

Spiritual values are inevitably diffused with 
different degrees of intensity throughout any 
civilisation. There are parts of our culture 
wherein these values are cherished with 
conscious and articulate religious belief. 
There are parts of our culture where they 
are cherished with simply the awareness of 
their human applications—in education or 
social service or art or literature or politics. 
There are parts where their existence is 
made precarious by contemporary tenden- 
cies. There are parts where superficial paro- 
dies of these values have gained currency, 
so we need to see once again the positive 
glories of the democratic ideal, and yet to 
reirain from deifying it knowing that it 
points to a worth beyond itself. We need to 
see once again that liberty is an ambiguous 
concept and to rediscover that meaning of 
liberty which is valid and consistent. We 
need to look often to the rock where we were 
hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence we 
were digged. Our worst error can be to treat 
as ultimate some transient phase or expres- 
sion of our culture rather than the eternal 
values upon which it stands and which lies 
beyond it. 

Today the dangers to freedom come not 
only from the Communist bloc in the world. 
Dangers to freedom are, as I have suggested, 
present all the time in tendencies within our 
own western civilisation, for freedom does 
not automatically take care of itself: it sur- 
vives only through the constant and vigorous 
protection of it by those who care for it. 
Indeed it survives by propagating itself, by 
exporting itself to places where it is sorely 
needed. Freedom either grows creatively or 
else it declines. Nothing therefore matters 
more than that the nations of the West 
should give proof of their belief in freedom 
by coming vigorously to the aid of those 
parts of the world where freedom is frus- 
trated by terrible poverty and distress. No 
moral or spiritual challenge seems to matter 
more than this. Freedom survives for those 


who will go to all lengths to be helping 
others to be free. The spiritual values of the 
Western Community cannot survive by pro- 
tection behind a rampart; they are to spend 
and be spent in reverence for mankind in 
the meeting of man’s desperate contem- 
porary need and in the worth of man’s 
eternal being. 

The foregoing is reprinted by kind per- 
mission from the report of the Atlantic 
Congress 1959 at which it was delivered as 
an address. A few months earlier the Arch- 
bishop of York had spoken along similar 
lines to UNA’s Yorkshire Regional Council 
of which he is President. 


errata iMe timer intimal Net ect eat eel Deel Lead Dee DS) 
World Refugee Year 
A PRAYER 


O Divine Master, you were once 
a refugee. Have pity on millions 
of our fellowmen, uprooted from 
their homes today. Teach us so to 
understand and love, that they 
may once again know peace and 
joy. 

I was hungry, and you gave me 
food; thirsty and you gave me 
drink. | was a stranger and you 
brought me home; naked and you 
clothed me; sick and you cared 
for me. 


EERE LA CE LE LOE LCTS LE LE LE LPO OF, OD 
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Royal Festival Hall 
Concert 


HEATHER HARPER 
CYRIL SMITH & PHYLLIS SELLICK 


LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by 
BASIL CAMERON 


Monday 29th February 


Organised by the London Region 
in aid of UNA Funds. Tickets 
(21s od to 5s Od) from UNA, 
8 Upper Belgrave Street, W. | 




















HE supreme honour of the Nobel Péace 
Prize has come to Mr. Philip Noel- 
Baker, M.P., a member of the Association’s 
Executive Committee. All readers of United 
Nations News will rejoice at this award and 
congratulate Mr. Noel-Baker upon it. He 
received the medal and prize in Oslo on 
December 10th. 

In his Cambridge days Mr. Noel-Baker 
was President both of the Union and of the 
University Athletic Club. During the First 
World War he led the Friends’ Ambulance 
Unit in France and Belgium. In the early 
days of the League of Nations he was Prin- 
cipal Assistant to Sir Eric Drummond, the 
first Secretary-General, and later Principal 
Assistant to Dr. Nansen in his work for 
prisoners of war and refugees. In 1924 Mr. 
Noel-Baker was appointed Professor of 
International Relations at London Univer- 
sity. He has been a Member of Parliament 
continuously for twenty-three years and held 
several Ministerial posts between 1945 and 
1951. Throughout the years between the 
wars he was tireless in his work for the 
League of Nations and similarly since the 
Second World War he has been one of 
the most active of British political figures in 
promoting the good of the United Nations. 

In another field of internationalism—the 
Olympic Games—Mr. Noel-Baker has also 
been a champion. He represented Britain in 
the half-mile in 1912 and was captain of the 
British Olympic track team in 1920 and 
1924. 

Not all his friends and admirers will have 
seen the Guardian's fine tribute on the 
leader page to Mr. Noel-Baker. Accordingly, 
and with the Editor’s kind permission, it is 
now reproduced : 

“The League of Nations, the United 
Nations, and disarmament have been the 
dominant interests of Mr. Philip Noel- 
Baker’s life, and to each he has given 
immense service. ‘Member of Parliament for 
the League of Nations’ was what some of 
his friends called him in the late ‘thirties, 
and in a sense so he was. He was closely 
connected with the League at its birth, first 
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The Nobel Peace Prize 





Rt. Hon. Philip Noel-Baker, M.P. 


as a member of the British delegation to 
the Peace Conference and then as a member 
of its secretariat. Between 1929 and 1931 
he was Arthur Henderson’s Parliamentary 
Private Secretary, serving one of Britain’s 
most creative Foreign Secretaries in both 
London and Geneva—and further still when 
Henderson presided over the Disarmament 
Conference in 1932. After its collapse and 
Henderson’s death, he kept up the struggle. 
His attack on the private manufacture and 
sale of arms stoked the fires which caused 
the Government to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission. Into his seventieth year, Mr. Noel- 
Baker has persisted with the cause. His 
Nobel Peace Prize is well earned.” 

Asked by a Press correspondent at the 
time of the award whether he regarded the 
Prize “as setting a seal on his career of work 
for peace and disarmament”, Mr. Noel-Baker 
answered that his work was only beginning. 
Through its present disarmament campaign 
UNA is very proud to be so closely identi- 
fied with those endeavours. 











GENERAL ASSEMBLY : A NEW ASSESSMENT 


By Alan de Rusett 


Lecturer in International Relations, Leeds University Extra-Mural Department 


ik is now more than ever evident that a 
major turning point in the history of the 
United Nations was the decision in 1955 to 
break the deadlock over the admission of 
new members and to open the organisation 
most fully to the conflicting and co-operat- 
ing interests, ideas, hopes and fears prevail- 
ing throughout world society. It was a bold 
act, as its consequences could not be fore- 
seen. It was akin to a major extension of 
the franchise in a democratic state, which 
sets the managers of the prevailing interest 
groups anxiously wondering to whom the 
newcomers to political power will attach 
themselves, or whom they will attach to 
themselves, and to what ends. One fact alone 
was clear: the General Assembly would 


never be quite the same. But how different . 


would it become? Would it serve peace and 


justice better or worse? And—whose peace, © 


whose justice? 

We have now had four years in which 
to find the answers to these questions. Too 
short a time, indeed, for firm verdicts—yet, 
sufficient perhaps for interim observations 
and conclusions, and a modest attempt at 
assessment. Four years of debate, resolution, 
voting and action may not have told us 
everything, but they have surely told us 
something. 


Neutralism all round 

A most notable feature of Assembly 
behaviour in recent years has been the 
growing influence of “neutralists”: that is, 
of statesmen who prefer to bring antagonists 
together in compromise, rather than encour- 
age either side to make firm stands or antici- 
pate unilateral victories. This has been 
attributed to the increasing influence of 
Asian and African states; but this is a glib 
oversimplification. The truth, which is more 
interesting, is that making the Assembly 
more representative of world opinions and 
more reflective of profound international 
political developments, such as the nuclear 


stalemate, has revealed neutralists all round. 
In the Assembly all members are potentially 
conciliators and compromisers, as they are 
potential partisans, depending upon the 
issues at stake; never all one or the other 
at the same time, but changing roles accord- 
ing to the changing sources of international 
crisis. In fact, tiree groupings of neutralists 
can be generally identified. 

Two of these were not created, but were 
brought to greater parity of voting strength 
by the increase in membership from sixty 
in 1955 to eighty-two by 1958. This minor 
revolution strengthened the ranks of those 
States which were not firmly aligned on the 
issue of the extension or containment of 
Communism; but it also raised to an 
equality of importance with this conflict the 
paramount issue of how to transform or 
liquidate colonialism. Neutralists in the 
former “cold war” found themselves parti- 
sans in the letter, and vice versa. To recog- 
nise this is the beginning of wisdom, and 
many western nations, obsessed with the 
view that there is only one “cold war”, have 
veen slow to see themselves as they are— 
floating voters, compromisers, and even 
equivocators, on issues deemed equally vital 
to a majority of mankind. It has taken the 
constant confrontation of the Assembly with 
conflicts in Cyprus, North Africa, West New 
Guinea, Suez, Lebanon, Jordan, and so on, 
to drive this point home. 

Moreover, they both find themselves 
ranged at times in an ever-changing third 
category of uncommitted states. This cor- 
responds to the third source of serious world 
crises—namely, the non-universal, local 
clashes of interests between two or more 
nations: Indeed, such “private” conflicts are 
among the most bitter on this earth. [o 
those engaged in them, they are as vital as 
the aforementioned “paramount” issues. 
And the more members the Assembly has, 
the more likely is an increase in the number 
of such conflicts it must settle. This is not 
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just a matter of mathematical probabilities, 
but is so because the withdrawal of imperial 
power throughout great continents frees 
peoples to conflict over issues previously 
submerged by the rule of imperialist law, 
and to do so as armed states; and also, 
because the decline of many Great Powers 
has enabled weaker nations at last to air 
with some hope of redress grievances long 
nursed in a somewhat enforced silence. Thus 
Arab and Jew now clash in inter-state con- 
flict; Arab states clash between themselves: 
India and Pakistan threaten the peace; Ice- 
land challenges the United Kingdom; and ‘n 
Assembly speeches, if not yet on the agenda, 
Eire raises the question of Northern Ireland, 
Spain that of Gibraltar, Guatemala that of 
British Honduras, and so on. And as Africa 
produces more independent states, we may 
assume that they will prove no exception to 
the rule in this matter. 

But the point is—and remains—that 
wherever and whenever the Assembly has 
been called upon to take sides in such con- 
flicts, there has emerged a body of “neutra- 
lists” which insists that its task is primarily 
to bring the antagonists together; and which 
prefers to do nothing rather than anything 
else. Thus the whole Assembly is finding 
itself constantly being exercised in the art of 
moderation. 


The kaleidoscope 


With Communists, anti-Communists, and 
neutralists, colonialists, anti-colonialists, and 
again neutralists, as well as antagonists in 
particular conflicts, and another combination 
of neutralists, all capable of combining with 
and against one another in kaleidoscopic 
variations, the Assembly is bound to be a 
somewhat unpredictable body. This has 
disappointed many people, and made them 
pessimists and cynics. But is such an attitude 
justified? Is there no method in the seeming 
madness of the voting permutations and 
combinations? Are not wrong standards of 
judgment being used, based on wrong ex- 
pectations? 

True, the Assembly is now unwilling to 
keep its eyes steadily on one chosen Public 
Enemy, and to organise itself in advance 
both procedurally and militarily to contain 
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it. It has wrecked the grand design worked 
out under American leadership, which cul- 
minated in the “Uniting for Peace” Resolu- 
tion of 1950. No earmarked international 
forces were forthcoming, and the Collective 
Measures Committee was stopped in :ts 
tracks, once members realised that the plan 
could only work if they faced permanently 
in one direction, anti-Communist-wise pre- 
ferably; many wanted to face more intimate 
enemies. But was the plan ever feasible or 
even intelligent in the world of the 1950s? 
The Korean War quickly showed that at 
best the Assembly majority could only bless 
the re-establishment of a broken-down 
balance of power; and the Great Powers 
had already seen that they could better do 
this by themselves through collective security 
arrangements among reliable allies. Why 
inhibit the Assembly by trying to tie its 
majority to one scale in the balance? More- 
over, by 1955 the nuclear stalemate had been 
revealed, making the balance terribly even, 
and imposing upon the Great Powers a 
fearful caution more effectively than any 
voting alignment in the Assembly could do. 
Instead, these developments starkly revealed 
the need for a framework for intelligent 
negotiation and for imaginative diplomatic 
initiatives, rather than a machine for regis- 
tering the solidarity of a numerical majority 
of states. So, too, the colonial powers, yield- 
ing in Asia and preparing to yield in Africa 
to the forces of self-determination, were 
showing that the harassment of a majority 
vote might soon become less effective, less 
valuable to peace or justice, than a construc- 
tive examination of their particular difficul- 
ties, with quieter, more friendly prodding. 


Hopeful signs? 


Against this background, then, the Assem- 
bly’s performances should be judged. Does 
it parallel, supplement, and where necessary 
supplant a diplomacy honestly directed to 
peaceful ends? True, it follows no leader- 
ship dominated by single-minded purpose 
—because behaviour over Hungary, Suez, 
Algeria, Arab refugees and Tibet has 
stripped the various pretenders. But is there 
not, in fact, a pattern of behaviour evolving, 
which the voting kaleidoscope, albeit mistily 
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at present, reveals? Tentatively, but not 
without evidence, one can surely point to a 
few hopeful signs. 

First, on issues involving the partisan 
feelings of contestants in both the “cold 
wars”, a flexible, floating vote of uncom- 
mitted and even partially committed nations, 
not confined to any particular continent, 
swings fairly regularly in favour of con- 
structive compromises and conciliatary ges- 
tures, and against intransigeant attitudes or 
provocative actions. No easy two-thirds 
majority can be rallied to keep Poland out 
of the Security Council, nor to condemn 
French policy in Algeria so long as it shows 
signs of liberalism and constructive think- 
ing. So, too, dogmatic anti-colonialism never 
won the day either on Cyprus or West New 
Guinea, when Britain and Holland explained 
their positions reasonably. And in the Suez 
crisis of 1956, as in the Jordan-Lebanon 
intervention in 1958, intransigeant partisans 
were isolated, and cautious diplomacy was 
allowed to play its not unimaginative hand. 


At the same time, arrogant indifference to 
reasoned argument is condemned over- 
whelmingly, be it in Tibet or South Africa, 
warning observers that the Assembly is not 
a band of unprincipled appeasers, and might 
well throw obstacles, or help its key mem- 
bers to do so, in the way of aggressors. The 
Assembly thus seems the potential friend of 
genuinely honest peacemakers, and in its 
Secretary-General it has apparently a man 
who can guide, and exploit, this mood quite 
effectively. 

Secondly, on questions which the Great 
Powers alone can settle decisively, the 
Assembly is now more inclined to tell them 
to get on with the job, and to offer them 
facilities for doing so, than to tell them 
which side is right. This is notably so over 
disarmament negotiations. So, the Assembly 
welcomes the major Powers getting together 
in bodies where voting power is irrelevant. 
And if the German and Formosan problems 
could be settled, the way might well be 
open to a revision of the composition of the 
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Security Council, to make it properly repre- 
sentative of the world distribution of power, 
and so a suitable framework for all such 
negotiations. 

Thirdly, where particular conflicts or 
problems can be isolated from “cold war” 
crusades, the Assembly voting alignments 
are more flexible, neutralists conciliate more 
constructively, and cases are better judged 
on their merits. Also, the more information 
the members are given, the better things go. 
The debates on the future of Togoland and 
the Cameroons showed this; and this is pro- 
mising, because many difficult and dangerous 
problems will soon come to the Assembly 
from Africa, tempting irresponsibility, test- 
ing wisdom. The Secretary-General has or- 
ganised an African section of the Secretariat, 
and done what he can to urge the need for 
informed examination of African needs and 
conflicts. Much now rests on whether the 
most committed Powers and protagonists 
will so behave as not to universalise the 
highly inflammable racial, colour, and 
nationalist confrontations in the area. If 
they fail, the Assembly will possibly, even 
probably, only add fuel to the flames. For 
where two sides are bitter and intransigeant, 


the conciliators have no one to speak to, and 
nowhere to cast their votes. 

Finally, we should not be too dismayed 
at the Assembly’s inability to provide per- 
manent forces for administrative or non- 
combat “police” roles. Because of the 
special context within which UNEF was 
born, this question got entangled in the 
emotional undergrowth of anti-colonialism, 
and raised fears that such forces might be 
subtly used to prop up an unjust status-quo, 
in the name of law and order. So, the 
Secretary-General cautioned patience, and 
further home-work. He is the personification 
of principled empiricism, and probably 
knows what the traffic will bear at any time. 
But we have by no means heard the last of 
proposals for international administration, 
policing, observing, and the like. They 
depend on major antagonists really giving 
up hope of unilateral victories and seeking 
some modus vivendi—and then turning to 
an Assembly that has many devices up its 
sleeve, and is in a mood to listen to con- 
structive peacemakers, and not to thirsters 
after voting victories or unprincipled ap- 
peasement. 

This is not altogether us promising. 


THE QUESTION OF INTERNATIONAL MORALITY 


by Dr. C. L. Wayper 
Director of Studies (History), Fitzwilliam House, Cambridge 


The stubborn fact of power 
Ww we speak of international relations 
as being relations between the Powers 
we are reminding ourselves that power is 
one of the most important characteristics of 
the modern State. The most nodding 
acquaintance with history will convince us 
how stubborn and enduring this fact of 
power is. We say as an historical truism 
that because Prussia was so much stronger 
than all the rest of the German states 
federation in Germany was meaningless. 
“The mouse and the lion”, as Frantz said, 
cannot federate.” We say as an equal his- 
torical truism that because no one of the 
states of the United States is stronger than 
than all the rest, federation in America 
works well. Even when men ignore power 
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they have not proved able to get away from 
it. Gladstone believed, if any man did, in 
the primacy of moral considerations over 
considerations of power in international 
relations. He did not believe, he said, in 
“special British interests” and was “prepared 
to throw them overboard”. But at moments 
of difficulty he could ask his Foreign 
Secretary, “Would not a little strengthening 
of the Mediterranean Fleet have a good 
effect?” and his Foreign Secretary could 
confess that “a sort of sentiment that the 
bumps of combativeness and destructiveness 
are to be found somewhere in your head 
has helped us much during the last five 
months”. Mr. Nehru is as loudly and pub- 
licly virtuous today as Mr. Gladstone was 
yesterday. The evil of power and the 





superiority of morality in international 
affairs is the most constant theme of his 
many speeches, but the morality of deter- 
mining the future of Kashmir by holding 
the plebiscite to which he has agreed has 
not yet prevailed against the certainty that 
he would lose it if he did. Men have not 
been able to dispense with power even when 
they have built great international organisa- 
tions—though this fact does not warrant the 
conclusion that they were wrong in building 
them. Let us remember with befitting 
humility Grandi’s words on the League of 
Nations: “During my stay at Geneva I 
never saw a dispute of any importance 
settled otherwise than by an agreement of 
the Great Powers”—confirmed, as they are, 
by that lifelong advocate of international 
organisation, Monsieur Spaak, who told us 
that the Geneva mask merely covered the 
face of power. And who, recalling the veto, 
will deny that power is the perpetual chair- 
man of all the organs and all the committees 
of the United Nations? Nor should we for- 
get that the international order which both 
the makers of the League of Nations and 
of the United Nations hoped to secure for 
all time by mobilising behind it the moral 
approbation of men was itself the result of 
a momentary disposition of power and not 
the pattern of God’s justice made manifest 
at last to regenerate men. In the world in 
which States meet, then, power is a reality, 
indeed the greatest reality, manifest not only 
in the wars that from time to time occur but 
in the politics that from age to age endure. 


Power under restraint 

“Neither race, nor religion, nor political 
theory,” Acton wrote, “has been in the same 
degree an incentive to the perpetuation of 
universal enmity and national strife” as this 
fact of power. But men have sought to 
control power within their communities by 
developing systems of law and between their 
communities by developing the art of diplo- 
macy and by pursuing unceasingly balances 
of power among contending parties. They 
even developed the idea that an international 
community indeed exists which all must seek 
to maintain, an idea which played its part 
in preserving mankind from the worst effects 


of that struggle for power which has always 
characterised its life. 

But this international community was, as 
De Tocqueville said, “always a little bar- 
barous even in the most civilised of cen- 
turies”. Men were aware of the precarious 
nature of the devices whereby they sought 
to limit the effects of power in the inter- 
national world. And they acknowledged the 
fact that by acting morally they could make 
them a little less precarious. They knew 
that, however strongly they might be 
tempted, they should refrain from the ex- 
cessive use of power. They knew that they 
should not be so blinded by their own 
interests as to be incapable of thinking of 
the interests of others. “The principal part 
of policy”, as Talbot put it in his “Politi- 
cian’s Catechism for his Instruction in 
Divine Faith and Moral Honesty”, “consists 
in wedding other men’s interests to our own.” 
It was immoral not to try to do so. Men 
acknowledged, also, that it was wrong for 
any State to drive another into a corner. 
They knew that to abuse a right, as 
Aeschylus had long ago reminded them, was 
to transfer it to one’s adversary. Or as an 
18th-century Pope expressed it, “A war of 
defence is justified; but even a war of de- 
fence can be pushed too far.” Men should, 
they realised, strive to maintain an inter- 
national order which would benefit all. They 
must act, they agreed, on the principle of 
“pacta sunt servanda”—agreements must be 
kept. And they must not take as their vade 
mecum the slogan “an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth”, since civilisation itself 
would never have developed if that slogan 
had always been followed. Men, backsliders 
ever, frequently did what they knew they 
ought not to. But they knew they were 
acting immorally when they did so. Thus if 
the international world is one in which 
power is always present it is by no means 
one from which morality is always absent. 


Enter morality 

Any view of the nature and working of 
the international world must, to be satis- 
factory, take into account the existence in 
it of both power and morality. In late years, 
however, a view of the nature of the inter- 
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national world which denied the presence in 
it of one of these essential attributes became 
widespread. It was a view which attributed 
a greater role to international morality than 
men have ever accorded it, a view based on 
a greater belief in the goodness of man than 
men had hitherto dared to hold. It was a 
view according to which the great majority 
of men in all the countries of all the world 
would know what was morally right, would 
agree on what was morally right and would 
be so strongly attached to what was morally 
right as to make it impossible both for their 
leaders and for the leaders of others to 
indulge in action that was morally wrong. 
Stimson expressed this view when he said, 
“Moral disapproval, when it becomes the 
disapproval of the whole world, takes on a 
significance hitherto unknown in_ inter- 


national law.” According to this view power 
was no longer a reality, it need therefore no 
longer be supervised and checked, and ideas 
of balance of power were themselves im- 
moral. Statesmen of this school of thought 
were, as Cordell-Hull said, “grounded to the 
taproots in the iniquitous consequences” of 


balances of power and spheres of influence. 
This was the view that was prevalent in the 
years between 1918 and 1939 and which 
Cordell-Hull strongly asserted again on his 
return from the Moscow Conference when 
he said, “There will no longer be need for 
spheres of influence, for alliances, for 
balance of power or any other of the special 
arrangements through which, in the unhappy 
past, the nations strove to safeguard their 
security or to promote their interests.” 
Those who held this view forgot the 
abiding reality of power, forgot, too, that 
while it is a sin to yield to temptation it is 
also a sin to tempt. Theirs is no light 
responsibility for the ugliness of the world 
in which we find ourselves, a world more 
divided and less morai than that which our 
fathers knew, a world in which men cling to 
their own organised systems of morality 
which they use to bludgeon each other as 
heartily as rival ecclesiastics ever beat each 
other with their processional crosses, a world 
in which men have grown more hypocritical 
in equating their causes with God and more 
conscious of and irritated at the hypocrisy 
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of others, a world in which it is no longer 
possible to believe that morality alone will 
save States. 


Brake and Mainspring 

What, then, shall we say of the place of 
morality in international politics? Certainly 
we must do all we can to ensure that States 
act morally. Ulpian’s three great principles, 
honeste vivere, alterum non laedere, suum 
cuique tribuere (to live honourably, to harm 
no man, to give to each his own) are as valid 
in the international as in the national com- 
munity. It is not easy to live up to them. 
It is not easy to act with moderation in all 
things. It is not easy to realise that others 
have interests that they, too, desire to pro- 
mote, or to equate one’s interests with theirs. 
It is not easy to refrain always from action 
that would jeopardise the international 
order. It is not easy always to keep one’s 
pledged word. We must always be grateful 
to those who remind us of the importance 
of acting as morality prompts us to do. We 
should be much the poorer without our 
idealists, as we who believe that the United 
Nations has an indispensable part to play 
will be the first to admit. But we mustn't 
forget, as too often they did, that reality of 
power of which Mr. Nehru has recently 
been forcibly reminded. We dare not forget 
the lessons that man has learned over the 
years in his struggle to make power liveable 
with. We dare not forget that control of 
ourselves and that control of others that 
our ancestors knew to be so important. If we 
remember that, we may hope to build again 
a world in which morality can play a great 
and beneficent part. In a better world than 
this perhaps it may play the sole part. But 
in this it cannot. Morality alone will not 
save us. Power alone will destroy us. But if 
we remember those words of Thomas More, 
“It is not possible for all things to be well 
unless all men were good, which I think, 
will not be these many years”, we might 
conclude that morality and power, morality 
backed by power, power restrained by 
morality, will grant us a safety than which 
it is given to man, until the nature of the 
world, the nature of the State and the nature 
of man is altered, to know nothing better. 





THE NOT-SO-QUIET DIPLOMAT 


by Sven Ahmen 
a Swedish newspaper correspondent at the United Nations 


ape the very beginning, Hammarskjold’s 
way of filling the post of UN Secretary- 
General—an “impossible” job, as Trygve 
Lie told him the moment he stepped off the 
plane from Stockholm to take it over more 
than five years ago—has been quite different 
from that of his predecessor. Mr. Lie, a 
veteran Norwegian politician and former 
foreign minister, was succeeded by a man 
accomplished in many fields but certainly 
not in the hurly-burly of politics. An econo- 
mist by trade with a distinguished career 
as a civil servant in his native Sweden, 
Hammarskjold had served as Under-Secre- 
tary in the Department of Finance in Stock- 
holm throughout the Second World War. 
He had headed the Swedish National Bank 
as chairman of its board and had during its 
early years represented Sweden in OEEC, 
the Marshall Plan organisation in Europe. In 
1946 he had been called into the foreign 
office to look after the new multilateral rela- 
tionships that proliferated after the war. 
Retaining more or less the same tasks, he 
had finally and almost accidentally, become 
a cabinet minister without portfolio in a 
Social Democratic administration. He was 
not a member of the party himself, had 
never held or run for an elective office, and 
very rarely appeared in public. He liked to 
describe himself as a technician, and he was 
one. 


A change after Suez 

Hammarskjold’s early ideas about how he 
would handle the office of Secretary-General 
therefore differed considerably from those 
of his predecessor. Lie did not see his task 
as that of a negotiator. With his background 
in politics, he considered it his job to indi- 
cate a direction, to set the tone, and leave 
negotiating to others. In principle, his view 
was not very different from that apparently 
held by Paul-Henri Spaak as Secretary- 
General of NATO, and for much the same 
reasons. The backgrounds of Spaak and 


Lie are political. But Hammarskjold’s is 
technical, one might even say apolitical. 

He was fully prepared to engage in nego- 
tiation, but in keeping with his civil-servant 
background it would have to be a “neutral” 
negotiation, one in which he was guided by 
a reasonable mandate from his principals, 
the members of the United Nations. The 
Suez crisis changed all that. 

There were several reasons why the Suez 
crisis became a turning point in Hammar- 
skjold’s career as Secretary-General. To begin 
with, it placed him in a conflict with two 
of the permanent members of the Security 
Council, a conflict that was so sharp as to 
make it almost necessary to redefine his 
relationship with the UN organs and their 
members. That was when Britain and 
France decided on military action in Suez 
and vetoed the U.S. proposal to order Israel 
to stop operations in the Sinai Peninsula. 
Only a few weeks earlier they had accepted 
six vague “principles” concerning Suez 
Canal shipping that Hammarskjold had 
laboriously evolved in private negotiation— 
not to say “quiet diplomacy”—with their 
foreign ministers, Selwyn Lloyd and Chris- 
tian Pineau, and with their opposite number 
in Cairo, Dr. Mahmoud Fawzi. 

In the same statement to the Security . 
Council in which Hammarskjold indicated 
that he would not pursue a “policy of ex- 
pediency” he also said: “a Secretary- . 
General cannot serve on any other assump- | 
tion than that—within the necessary limits ’ 
of human frailty and honest differences of 
opinion—all member nations honour their 
pledge to observe all articles of the Charter. 
He should also be able to assume that those 
organs which are charged with the task of 
upholding the Charter will be in a position 
to fulfil their task.” 

After thus taking exception to the Franco- 
British vetoes, he added: “The bearing of 
what I have just said must be obvious to all 
without any elaboration from my _ side. 
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The Secretary-General. 


Were the members to consider that another 
view of the duties of the Secretary-General 
than the one here stated would better serve 
the interests of the Organisation, it is their 
obvious right to act accordingly.” 

At the time, his statement was widely 
taken as an offer (or a threat) to resign. 
Instead it marked the beginning of such an 
almost total reliance on him, especially by 
the United States, that Mr. Eisenhower, two 
weeks later, went so far as to say at a Press 
conference: “. . . the last thing we must do 
is to disturb any of the delicate negotiations 
now going on under the leadership of Secre- 
tary-General Hammarskjold. We must do 
nothing that could possibly delay his opera- 
tions, impede them or hurt them in any 
way. And I should like to take just a moment 
to say what he has been doing. The man’s 
abilities have not only been proven, but a 
physical stamina that is almost remarkable, 
almost unique in the world, has also been 
demonstrated by a man who night after 
night has gone with one or two hours’ sleep 
and working all day and, I must say working 
intelligently and devotedly.” 

The “vacuum” Hammarskjold was filling 
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at this time was one that might in other days 
have been filled by traditional diplomacy 
on the part of the Great Powers. What he did 
during the first weeks of November 1956, 
working practically around the clock, was, 
first, to produce in less than forty-eight 
hours an orderly legal and organisational 
framework for a United Nations Emergency 
Force, an idea that had often been discussed 
in general terms during the preceding ten 
years but never acted upon; second, to per- 
suade a sufficient number of countries to 
contribute large enough contingents to give 
the Emergency Force a practical start in 
life; third, to help convince Britain and 
France that in these circumstances they 
should agree to a cease-fire; and fourth, to 
establish the status of UNEF vis-a-vis the 
government of Egypt and organise its move- 
ment to the area of operations. 


Interpreting the Council’s silence 

Nobody who knows Hammarskjold would 
consider him a devotee of the ultimatum. 
The general attitude of this cautious, reflec- 
tive man is much more in line with that 
expressed repeatedly by his friend Danny 
Kaye, once honorary roving ambassador 
for the UN Children’s Fund, in his film 
Me and the Colonel: “There are always two 
possibilities.” 

Paradoxically, however, Hammarskjold’s 
behaviour since the Suez crisis would seem 
io indicate that as Secretary-General he 
thrives on crises. They have, in fact, led to 
an extension of his powers that otherwise 
would have been highly improbable. 

From the position of a civil servant carry- 
ing out orders, he has more and more taken 
the role of an official operating under a kind 
of parliamentary responsibility. The reason 
for this unforeseen change also emerged 
during the Suez period. It is questionable 
whether the complex operation that finally 
led to Israel’s evacuation of Gaza and 
Sharm el-Sheik could have been carried out 
within the UN framework otherwise. After 
the Assembly had failed to agree on a deci- 
sion that fulfilled the double function of 
satisfying both the majority and Israel, a 
strange makeshift system was evolved. As 
Secretary-General, Hammarskjold took it 





upon himself to deliver interpretations of his 
own which were allowed to stand unchal- 
lenged and which he therefore took to be 
tacitly accepted. 

This lay behind Hammarskjold’s state- 
ment on the occasion of his re-election that 
he did not believe that the member states 
should ask him to act in cases where neither 
the Charter nor decisions by the Assembly 
or the Security Council offered him guid- 
ance. Specific instructions or requests from 
the Council or Assembly would always be 
law for him. But there was a note of polite 
rebellion in his remark that without such 
guidance he should not be given the respon- 
sibility of acting. This did not mean that he 
might not decide to act on his own, when- 
ever he thought it necessary to help fill a 
“vacuum” created by failure of other prin- 
cipal organs of the UN to act. The implica- 
tion was that he would much prefer to be 
properly instructed. But if not, it would be 
contrary to the duties of his office for him 
to remain passive, because after all the 
Secretariat is also one of the “organs” of 
the UN. 

This new approach of his emerged in its 
clearest fashion after the recent veto of 
Japan’s proposal on Lebanon, when Ham- 
marskjold ended a statement of his inten- 
tions with these words: “Were you to dis- 
approve of the way these intentions were to 
be translated by me into practical steps, I 
would, of course, accept the consequences 
of your judgment.” 

Again Hammarskjold had spoken in a 
way that invited either tacit approval (which 
is what he got) or open disapproval (the 
“consequences” of which would have been, 
at least, that he would have had to abandon 
the line of action he had indicated). 


Living dangerously 

Clearly, Hammarskjold is living more 
dangerously now that he has embarked on 
the course of increasingly “writing his own 
ticket”. He is acting politically on his own, 
falling back on public interpretations of his 
authority under the Charter, and on earlier 
decisions, or earlier uncontradicted state- 
ments of his own instead of awaiting the 
bidding of the General Assembly or the 


Security Council. Thus, at every turn, he 
becomes more and more exposed to criti- 
cism and to setbacks, and he must choose 
his openings with care. He once said that a 
guiding principle for him as Secretary- 
General was “never to take a backward 
step”. He considered it wiser not to take 
any action until he felt sure of holding the 
new ground. 

Timing thus becomes the essential element 
in any independent moves of his. In the 
case of Lebanon, there were two apparent 
reasons why he could risk the rather start- 
ling announcement that in spite of the Rus- 
sian veto he planned to go ahead anyway 
in exactly the way the Japanese resolution 
would have had him do. One was that the 
Soviet delegate, before vetoing the proposal, 
had attemped to amend it by restoring a 
provision the Japanese had originally in- 
cluded in their text but later eliminated to 
the effect that the Secretary-General should 
“continue to develop” the UN observation 
group in Lebanon. Hammarskjold was thus 
able to base his announced decision to 
strengthen the observation group on a state- 
meu: that its continued operation was 
“acceptable to all members of the Council”. 

Secondly, only three days earlier, Khrush- 
chev had rather ostentatiously invited the 
Secretary-General to participate in the sum- 
mit meeting then proposed by the Soviet 
Union. In this, Khrushchev went further 
than any Power had ever done previously 
in according to the UN Secretary-General 
an independent diplomatic role. It was not 
a likely moment for Moscow to challenge 
Hammarskjold. 

There have been such challenges earlier. 
Two came at various stages of the Hungary 
debate in the General Assembly last year: 
the first when Kuznetsov reproached Ham- 
marskjold for having overstepped his func- 
tions in suggesting the possibility of creating 
a special investigating committee; the second 
when Sobolev complained that Hammarsk- 
jold had tacitly played a part in western 
propaganda by the way in which he had 
allowed the Secretariat to distribute the 
report of the committee. In both cases, 
Hammarskjold stood firm without apparent 
ill effects 
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THE POLITICAL WISDOM OF ECONOMIC AID 
by Robert D. Emerson 


of the “‘Economist’’ Intelligence Unit 


Me: people are now conditioned to- 
wards the idea of granting aid to the 
less developed countries of the world, but 
many still see this chiefly as a generous ges- 
ture—rather in the same light as their annual 
present to their own milkman or postman 
and with the same expectation that the 
recipient will then come round and spend 
at least part of it at their shop next day; 
yet if this sort of approach persists, then we 
would be well advised to give up the whole 
idea. 


Not just a gift 

Indeed, it is long past the time when we 
should have realised what any constructive 
programme of economic aid must involve. 
Essentially, it is not just a gift or loan to 
improve the lot of others less fortunate than 
ourselves: indeed if that were the case we 
could often offer them better immediate 
value by sending them goods made in one 
of the highly industrialised countries rather 
than the resources to make the goods them- 
selves. But, of course, if economic aid is to 
do the essential job, it must contribute 
towards the basic development of the coun- 
try which receives it, assisting it towards 
economic independence and that stage of 
development where it can itself maintain 
the momentum of economic growth. Aid by 
itself will never achieve this, especially if 
other influences are working adversely. The 
last few years, with recession and lower 
export prices for most countries producing 
primary goods have meant that all the aid 
granted has been more than offset by the 
drop in their earnings from trade. Moreover 
even where these countries do develop 
manufacturing export industries, they often 
run up against the opposition of those very 
countries which have granted them aid, but 
are unwilling to import the products of their 
industries if they compete effectively with 
home produced goods. Still more are the 
industrialised nations reluctant to relax pro- 
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tection of domestic agriculture and allow 
the less-developed countries to expand their 
trade in foodstuffs. Unless, then, we are pre- 
pared to accept the essential consequences 
of effective aid—which it still seems that a 
large number of people are not—we would 
certainly do better to stop spending our 
resources on the initial aid. 

Before committing ourselves to everything 
which effective aid involves, therefore, it is 
worth considering the grounds on which we 
should base the decision. Some of the 
strongest advocates of large scale aid have 
eschewed any but the moral grounds for 
such action, maintaining that our duty lies 
clearly in removing these extremes of wealth 
and poverty in the international :phere, in 
something of the same way as we have 
already changed the domestic social pattern. 
To rely on such an approach is, alas, to 
court failure, for only very rarely can any 
democratic government follow policies 
which conflict with the interest of the people 
people it represents, even for the sake of 
the highest moral principles, and there are 
unfortunately no Gladstones in evidence on 
the world scene to set the issue afire. 


Economic justification 

But supporting the moral grounds, there 
are the most solid tangible advantages— 
indeed imperatives in the long run—justi- 
fying economic aid on a scale far greater 
than we have yet seen. The fortunes of this 
country—more than almost any other—are 
tied up with the world at large: our interests 
and trade are world wide and we gain by 
the greatest freedom of international inter- 
change, the more so when our partners are 
prosperous. In recent years, though, the 
growth of the industrialised countries has 
been relatively greater than that of many 
of the less developed parts of the world, and 
this has become more marked with the 
change in the terms of trade during the 
recent recession. If this process continues, 





and the under-developed countries see an 
ever-widening gap in living standards (which 
is all too feasible) they must inevitably be 
more attracted to the type of largely isSlated 
development achieved by Russia and now 
attempted by China—a trend which would 
seriously damage or break many of the ties 
essential to our trade and prosperity: at the 
very least, they will become more intensely 
nationalistic and less concerned with the 
maintenance of stable international relations 

The Soviet Union is all too happily aware 
of the possibilities involved in such a devel- 
opment, and it may not be uncharitable to 
suggest that some of its own foreign aid 
contributions have been directed towards 
exploiting the potential -rifts between the 
more and the less developed countries out- 
side its own orbit—the more particularly 
since it has failed to contribute to the World 
Bank and most other channels of inter- 
national aid. Moreover, it is as well to 
realise that, despite the easing of internal 
conditions which M. Khrushchev has 
achieved, the Soviet bloc’s political and 
economic system still gives it a very much 
stronger hand in conducting its affairs and 
directing its economic resources than any 
democratic government could ever hope to 
achieve, even with far greater resources, in 
time of peace. 


How much and where from? 

The grounds for persevering in our econo- 
mic assistance efforts are clear enough, then, 
but equally clearly a major problem is how 


the necessary resources can be provided. 
Obviously it will be a very long time yet 
before Keynes’s vision of a truly inter- 
national banking and exchange system can 
be realised—a system which would enable 
a rational use to be made of all available 
resources; but even without this, there is 
still much that could be done to increase the 
flow of funds. France and the U.S.A. already 
give a blueprint of the first steps for the 
United Kingdom, as well as Western Ger- 
many and some of the other more pros- 
perous regions, in the scale of their direct 
government assistance: .indeed if Western 
Europe were to earmark the same propor- 
tion of its resources as the U.S.A. for this 


purpose, this would already provide a sub- 
stantial increase in the funds available. Yet 
even this would involve contributing much 
less than 1 per cent of national income 
annually, while defence continues to absorb 
(unproductively) anything between 6 and 
10 per cent; clearly this situation demands 
a concerted investigation by the more devel- 
oped countries of the free world of the 
prospects of disarmament, of the possibility 
of devoting at least a part of the resources 
which might thus be freed to constructive 
and effective aid, and of the very thorough 
planning which such a diversion of resources 
would involve. 


Through what channels? 

Even before the prospects of this scale of 
aid came closer to reality, there is very 
obviously a need to look further for the best 
means of channelling aid and controlling it. 
The range of national arrangements, from 
the open-handedness of certain U.S. aid 
schemes to the tightly administered FIDES 
organisation of the French vary enormously, 
but there are ominous signs, both in the 
extension of export credit arrangements and 
in the American inclination, in view of its 
balance of payments deficit, to tie aid to 
U.S. purchases, that the whole pattern of 
aid may become more bilateral and restric- 
tive in its effect on the pattern of trade. 
Besides this danger, the control of the 
greater part of existing aid exclusively in 
the hands of the nations granting it adds to 
the difficulties both of co-ordination and 
well-ordered economic relations. It is surely 
time that we realised that gratitude is not a 
universal reaction to aid between countries 
any more than it is in the case of indi- 
viduals: and that the continued organisation 
of aid on national lines tends to sustain and 
n some cases exacerbate the friction between 
the “haves” and the “have nots”. 

The proposals, which have been aired 
recently, for a co-ordination of economic 
aid within the NATO group of countries 
offers no improvement in this respect. 
Indeed, to bring NATO, essentially the king- 
pin in the West’s “cold war” strategy, into 
the field of economic assistance would be to 
extend the orbit of the cold war further 
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with no justification and little benefit. 
Despite the fact that, under any guise, it 
will still be the NATO members who con- 
tribute far the greatest part of the economic 
aid available, the greater co-ordination 
which is so urgently required must surely 
take place in the widest possible setting, as 
far removed as possible from coid war 
commitments. 


No axe-grinding 

Both the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank have shown in the last 
three or four years the effectiveness with 
which they can influence governments 
receiving aid precisely because they have no 
national axe to grind but rather the interests 
of the international community at large 
(including all the newer countries) to protect. 

Simply on the basis of effectiveness, then, 
there is every reason for entrusting a greater 
share of the control of aid funds to inter- 
national bodies. The newly proposed Inter- 
national Development Association—which 
promises to grow from the decisions of the 
last annual meeting of the World Bank—is 
a step in the right direction, but there is 
much more that could be done, even after 
due allowance is made for certain types of 
aid—particularly to dependent territories— 
which would remain in national! hands. 

Yet even when the maximum resources are 
available, and the method of control is the 
best we can devise, the area of need is so 
widespread that we must still fall short of 
what is required. (The fact that Mr. Black, 
the World Bank President, can maintain that 
he has sufficient resources to finance all the 
“bankable” propositions put to him only 
re-emphasises the need for more extensive 
aid rather than international financial 
accommodation.) Under these circumstances, 
then, what should be the criterion of any 
aid and the policy of a truly international 
organisation? 


Are any tests applicable? 

Certainly, to determine the pattern of aid 
according to the precise hue of the recipient 
government’s political outlook or economic 


policy would be undesirable, but some 
genera! considerations should perhaps be 
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borne in mind. The Communist bloc have 
been almost completely excluded so far 
both because they have taken virtually no 
part in the international assistance pro- 
gramme and have appeared to direct their 
own assistance on essentially political lines, 
and because aid must tend to consolidate 
and strengthen an economic system com- 
mitted to the destruction of free world 
institutions. Other countries whose political 
systems are perhaps equally repugnant to 
us but which are less effective and less 
dangerous, have been granted in some cases 
substantial aid—occasionally in the fear that 
if such a government were not supported, 
the only altternative would be Communism. 
In these cases, where the individual liberties 
written into the United Nations Charter are 
aS meaningless as in most Communist states, 
whose interests do we serve by contributing 
to the strength and survival of the regime? 
Can we not at least seek to barter our aid 
for the extension of basic freedom in some 
way or another? The exact means of apply- 
ing such pressure might be difficult to con- 
struct, but its potential effectiveness would 
be great if aid were available on a sufficient 
scale and its control were truly international. 
So far, however, the attempt has barely been 
made. 

Another problem, though perhaps less 
complex, arises in the case of the economic 
systems chosen by some of the newer coun- 
tries. Some degree of state capitalism is 
understandable—and indeed inevitable—in 
most cases, because adequate resources are 
not available in private hands. In some cases, 
however, these governments choose to ex- 
tend their sphere of responsibility beyond 
the realms of prime need to certain indus- 
trial sectors from which they exclude private 
enterprise, even when domestic or overseas 
sources are ready and willing to contribute. 
In such cases, there is surely every justifica- 
tion for ensuring that international aid shall 
not be granted for projects for which any 
reasonably acceptable (and controllable) 
private investment resources are available: 
the needs of infra-structure and other- 
wise unattainable investment are sufficiently 
great to absorb all available funds for a very 
long time to come before those concerned 





with the flow of aid should need to consider 
whether funds provided from free capital 
markets or, even more, from other coun- 
tries’ revenues should be used to encourage 
another government's appetite for a greater 
centralised state ownership of the economy 
than is called for by the exigencies of growth 
from poor beginnings. 


Once we have acknowledged these criteria, 
however, the important task is to provide 
aid in those directions in which the recipient 
countries feel they can most effectively 
develop, and to co-operate with them in 
building up their own expansive and out- 
ward-looking economic structure. We have 
hardly yet begun the task. 


Personal Call: on the Secretary of the 
Committee of African Organisations 
Denis Phombeah who replies to Rhodesia House (July/Sept. issue) 


kee questions asked were well chosen 
and the answers illuminating. They do 
not satisfy us but they deserve comment one 
by one as they were given. 


The real meaning and value of 
“*partnership”’ 

The word “partnership” was brought in 
to replace the idea of “paramountcy” of 
African interests which had been the policy 
of British colonial rule, in theory, since 1923. 
It should mean something of value but Lord 
Malvern damned it when he spoke of the 
partnership of the horse and rider as being 
the model to work on. 

The African does not get out of industry 
what he puts in. He gets enough to keep 
him alive and the great rewards go to the 
investors and the Europeans, who have the 
highest standard of living in the world, not 
excluding America, all provided by the low 
wages of the African labourer. 


Qualifications for voting 

“The Federation will not introduce uni- 
versal adult franchise because the country is 
a long way from being ready for it.” Uni- 
versal adult franchise challenges privilege 
and exploitation. The country needs some- 
thing that challenges white domination. The 
most exploited of the population need the 
franchise most. There is no man so unedu- 
cated that he cannot choose the man he 
wants to protect his interests. No one will 
trouble to educate the electorate until it h>s 
the vote. 





The “special low qualification rolls for 
African voters” are set at a standard attain- 
able by only one in a hundred Africans, 
that is according to Government calcula- 
tions. In practice only one in one thousand 
has been enrolled. 


Who have qualified? 

The figures given by the Information 
Office are damning enough as testimony. 
Out of 200,000 Europeans 86,000 can vote. 
Out of six and a half million Africans 
6,600 are on the rolls. 

There is the implication that many more 
Africans could have enrolled if they had 
wished to. In Northern Rhodesia the fran- 
chise was so unfair that some African 
leaders advised the people not to enrol. The 
enrolments for the Federal franchise are 
much lower in each Territory than enrol- 
ments for the Territorial franchise. The 
people understand the value of a vote but 
will not acknowledge, by registering for a 
Federal vote, a Government imposed on 
them against their will. 


Comparative rates of pay 

In the Chamber of Mines Year Book for 
1957 (the latest published) the average 
earnings of Europeans is given as £1,534 a 
year and for Africans £157 a year. (These 
are the best-paid workers of both races in 
the Federation.) In other industries the gap 
between wages for whites and wages for 
blacks is greater. 

Here is an example of a Rhodesia House 
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illustration of fairer shares for all: “Between 
1953 and 1957 African wages and salaries 
rose from £50.8 million to £83.7 million—a 
figure almost equal to the European wages 
and salaries for 1953.” So what? How 
many Africans earned in 1957 a total of 
wages almost equal to the total earned by 
how many Europeans in 1953? Rhodesia 
House does not say. It would spoil the 
story. Let me tell you. It took twelve times 
as many Africans to earn this sum in 1957 
as it did Europeans to earn it in 1953. 

Let me tell you how easy it is for Africans 
to earn the £45 a month Rhodesia House 
claims for them. The first African barrister 
from Northern Rhodesia is working for £20 
a month for a legal firm in Lusaka. He was 
very glad to get it as no other firm had 
offered him any employment at all. 

Here is another Rhodesia House quota- 
tion: “In Southern Rhodesia semi-skilled 
workers, black and white, in the engineering 
industry can earn up to 5s. 4d. per hour.” 
But the “up to” is for the European and the 
semi-skilled African gets Is. 2d. per hour. 
5s. 4d. an hour is an unusually poor wage 
for an unskilled white but it is exceptional 
wages for a very highly skilled African. 


W hat is being done to bridge the gap? 
The wage gap will not be bridged while 
the three Territories are governed by the 


representatives of employers and white 
workers. The Prime Minister was a railway 
worker. Only now is there any sign of 
Africans being allowed to do skilled railway 
work, but that may be due to pressure from 
International Bankers from whom the Fed- 
eration wants to borrow money for the 
railways. The colour bar is uneconomic and 
bankers know it. 

Even in the civil services administered by 
the Colonial Office the gap widens and 
Africans draw a smaller proportion of the 
total Civil Service wages. Between 1956 and 
1959 the European civil servants’ total wages 
rose by 18 per cent. In the same period the 
African civil. servants’ total wages rose by 
10 per cent. There is no sign here of African- 
isation of the civil service or of levelling up 
of wage levels. (Figures from Central African 
Post, 15.7.59.) 
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Prospects of racially integrated 
education below University level 

It is only the wicked political Africans 
who want it, we are told. The rest are 
content with an education that costs the 
country £1 a year per African child; they 
do not envy education which costs the coun- 
try £102 a year per European child (but not 
its parent who only pays £81 for boarding 
and no fee at all for tuition). 

Rhodesia House then says that experience 
in other countries is that integrated educa- 
tion should not be forced. It has been the 
general pattern in the West Indies for a 
generation and more and it is the rule in 
French African colonies but, of course, it is 
not done in South Africa and that is where 
the Federation gets its ideas. 


What practical steps are being taken 
to meet Nyasaland’s unwillingness 
to accept Federation? 


Very practical steps indeed. Fifty-two 
Africans were killed by the security forces 
and 1,300 supporters of the African National 
Congress were detained, including all the 
leaders of the people. 

Rhodesia House says that the opposition 
is emotional and due to ignorance. It is a 
great advance that it is now generally 
acknowledged to exist. 

The Devlin Commission says (page 22 of 
its Report): “The Government’s view is 
that these nationalist aspirations are the 
thoughts of only a small minority of poli- 
tical Africans, mainly of self-seekers who 
think that their prospects of office will be 
worse under Federation; and that the great 
majority of the people are indifferent to the 
issue. We have not found this to be so. . 
Secondly, the issue touches, or appears to 
touch, the African, whether he is educated 
or uneducated, on a point where he is par- 
ticularly sensitive. For the educated African, 
that point is the feeling that he is looked 
on as an inferior being and treated at best 
as a second-class citizen. . . . The land for 
him is his means of subsistence and his 
constant suspicion is that in some way or 
another the séttler would like to take it 
away from him. Federation means the 
domination of Southern Rhodesia; the dom- 





ination of Southern Rhodesia means the 
domination of the settler; the domination of 
the settler means the perpetuation of racial 
inferiority and of the threat to the Africans’ 
land: that is the argument. We have heard 
intelligent criticisms of Southern Rhodesian 
policies towards the African. . . . Naturally 
on this point we have heard different 
opinions but it was generally acknowledged 
that the opposition to Federation was there, 
that it was deeply rooted and almost univer- 
sally held. We found it to be so. Even 
amongst the chiefs, many of whom are loyal 
to the Government and dislike Congress 
methods, we have not heard of a single one 
who is in favour of Federation.” 


What is Federal policy for the African 
states of the Commonwealth? 

It is said to consist of a warning to Ghana 
and Nigeria to keep their noses out of 
Welensky’s domestic autocracy. Those new 
Airican countries do not feel their own 
liberty is firmly based while other African 
peoples are dominated by white minorities. 


The Preamble to the Constitution 


The Federal Prime Minister has given up 
explaining that the Preamble is not a legally 
enforceable part of the Constitution. This 
is an advance. We welcome it. We remain 
cautious and watchful. 


Detainees and their release 


“Political detainees are being well looked 


after and well treated”, says Rhodesia 


House. Nonetheless, we await with interest 
the report of the Commission appointed to 
inquire into alleged brutalities at Kanjedza 
detention camp. 

The families of detainees are cared for at 
the rate of 2s. per head per day in rural 
areas. It is true that one can keep alive on 
that. In towns rents are being paid. 

“Safeguards are provided by tribunals” 
which review cases. The Devlin Commission 
exonerated Dr. Banda from all implication 
in the alleged massacre plot and from incite- 
ment to violence but his detention was 
renewed after six months. 

We do not know how many of the two 
thousand men detained or exiled have been 
charged with crimes. We have heard of 
about sixty. When a Government has com- 
pletely alienated the people it governs it 
can no longer find witnesses in support of 
charges of sedition and violence. Then it 
must resort to emergency powers, detention 
without trial, and all the methods of the 
police state. That is the position in the 
Federation today. The solution is secession 
of the Northern Protectorates and general 
democratic reforms in all three Territories. 
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A Double Holiday by Air 
Geneva & Swiss Alps 


To combine a first-class Swiss holiday with an inside view of the 
United Nations join 
UNA’S AUGUST SUMMER SCHOOL 


Programme of visits and lectures in Geneva followed by itinerary which includes Montreux, 
Interlaken, and Berne. 


Full particulars in leaflet from UNA, 25 Charles Street, W.1 


All-in price 42 guineas 











Round the Regions: East 


A COAST LINE stretching from the Wash 
to the Thames near London circles the 
Eastern Region. It includes some of the 
richest farming lands of England, and some 
of the poorest. Its breezes come from the 
Urals without anything in between to break 
their force and chill, and results in a sturdy, 
independent people with their mental cob- 
webs blown away. 

On the south side, the workers of London 
come in their thousands to sleep in its in- 
vigorating air. In the centre, students from 
all over the world gather in the ancient 
University of Cambridge. 

Conurbation from London means that the 
majority of the Branches and members are 
on that side of the Region. Even in the new 
towns UNA is making some headway 
against the anti-social role of television. 
Branches are few and far between in the 
less populous north, but in the North 
Anglia capital of Norwich the UNA Branch 
is strong and sturdy. Under the Chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Lincoln Ralphs and a good 
team, the membership has nearly doubled. It 
also probably holds the UNA jumble sale 
record with £105 on one occasion and a very 
useful flag-day result of nearly £350. Cam- 
bridge, the Regional centre, has the rather 
unusual feature of being in the middle of 
the Region. The annual Regional Council 
in May gathers delegates there in large 
numbers—about eighty or ninety—and at 
the last Executive nineteen of the twenty-five 
members were present. 

Membership of the Region has fluctuated 
little in recent years and stands at about six 
thousand exclusive of the University Branch. 
Profession D. W. Brogan takes an active 
interest in the work, both as President of the 
Region and of the University Branch which 
this year, under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
Neville Maryan Green, has just topped the 
magnificent total of three thousand mem- 
bers, with a very full and exciting pro- 
gramme of events. Regional work owes 
much to its Chairman, Mr. A. Fuller of 
Letchworth, who has held office since 1947. 
Interested in world unity since his student 
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days, he has done much to further the idea 
aS press corespondent, as extra-mural lec- 
turer, in his Branch, and through Head- 
quarters committees. 


(left) Mr. A. Fuller, Chairman Eastern 
Region. 

(right) Mr. J. Hall Todd, the Regional 
Officer. 


There are many Regional workers who 
have given yeoman service to UNA and 
LNU. To mention a few: Miss Welford, 
whose work for many years as Membership 
Secretary of the Cambridge City Branch, 
made it with over one thousand members 
the biggest in the country; Mr. S. B. 
Hartley, long Chairman of Romford Branch; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Prior, who have kept the 
Essex Federal Council going for thirty 
years; and many others. 

Mr. Gordon Evans, the first Regional 
Officer, built up the Region on a sound 
foundation. When he left for his important 
economic work at Headquarters he was 
followed by Mr. J. Hall Todd who com- 
pleted thirty years service with LNU and 
UNA early in 1959. Previously he was 
UNA Regional Officer for the North Mid- 
lands, LNU Secretary of the Northampton- 
shire Federal Council, and LNU Secretary 
of the North of Scotland District Council 
in Aberdeen. During the war he gave over 
two thousand lectures to the Forces on 
world affairs and economics, with WEA 
lecturing and civics teaching in a technical 
college for good measure. J. H. T. 





“My Refugee” 


by JANET 


Spee woman from the Voluntary Service 
was eager to bring her visit to a success- 
ful finish, but I felt dubious. 

It was war-time and I had agreed to take 
an evacuee mainly for company, for I found 
the loneliness of the countryside unbearable 
after London, especially since my husband 
had been called up. 

But the small girl poised tense and ex- 
pectant on the edge of her chair was far 
removed from the bouncing rosy-cheeked 
schoolgirls I had seen at the local Billeting 
Office. Any one of them 
would have been a help 
with the baby or round 
the house, but this child 
looked delicate and in 
need of a lot of extra 
care which I hadn’t the time to give. The 
struggle for existence in that remote place 
was a full-time occupation in itself—the 
nearest town was three miles walk with the 
pram for shopping (no tradesmen would 
deliver because of petrol shortage) and 
though I felt far from strong after my 
confinement, I couldn’t get a scrap of wash- 
ing done either. How could I add to my 
burdens? 

I was about to back out of the whole 
thing when my eyes met those of the child, 
hungrily scanning my face and fearful lest 
I reject her, so I swallowed my words and 
agreed to have her. 

And once the door had closed on her 
rather forbidding escort, my ready-made 
daughter opened like a flower. 

“I’m so glad you took me!”’she exclaimed. 
“I wanted to come to you, because of the 
baby.” 

She was a real chatterbox, but that 
evening the bungalow seemed inhabited and 
cheerful, and when it came to bedtime, she 
threw her arms round my neck and kissed 
me a warm “Good-night, Aunty”, thus 
putting our relationship on a family footing 
from the start. 


small German 


and her stay 


A true personal experience of a 


during the war. 


GRANTLEY 


As time went on I began to piece together 
Marion’s background. 

To my surprise, she wasn’t English but 
German, but even then I didn’t understand 
she was a refugee. 

She had forgotten her native language, 
and her parents, and if she ever spoke of 
the past it was only of an “Aunty” with 
whom she had lived, in another part of 
England. 

When I met the woman from the W.V.S. 
again, she said the child had been in England 
four years, but had had 
no settled home, having 
been passed from place 
to place, convent, charity 
school, and so on. 

I looked at Marion 
with new eyes, when I returned home. We 
must win this war, I thought. Suppose my 
own child were forced to join this “flotsam 
and jetsam” cast upon alien shores, through 
the inability of man to live peaceably with 
his brother! 

And yet she seemed to take it all philo- 
sophically enough—at least, on the surface 
—though I had noticed she went out of her 
way to assert herself with the other children, 
and to prove, as it were, that she “belonged”. 
Often, when she was playing in the street, 
I heard her boasting of “our baby”, “my 
Aunty”, and after one of my husband’s 
leaves, “my soldier Uncle”. 

Once she came home from school with a 
black eye. Asked what had happened she 
said there’d been an argument about pianos. 
Everybody had bragged about theirs until 
one boy silenced the rest by claiming “his” 
was a Bechstein! Nothing daunted, Marion 
had said “ours” was a better one than that. 
“Ours” was only a second-hand piano of 
little-known make, but when I pointed this 
out she replied: “I don’t care! Why 
shouldn’t we be as good as they think they 
are?” 

I suppose this attitude accounted some- 
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Jewish refugee 
in this country 





what for the remark on her school report, 
Conduct—Arrogant! 

Yet, when I thought of the number of 
times she had been jeered at as a “German” 
by her schoolfellows, I thought there was 
some excuse. 

But overburdened teachers have little time 
to probe what goes on in the playground, or 
after school. 

She had her faults, of course. It was just 
as hard to get her to wash her neck, or 
clean her shoes as it is to get any normal 
child of that age to do so. But if she were 
reprimanded she never sulked, and was just 
as loving afterwards. 

In fact, we didn’t fall out at all, except 
on one memorable occasion. 

That was some time after I had discov- 
ered she was a Jewess. 

My husband’s people had arranged to 
come down for a week-end, but when they 
arrived it was plus an elderly Aunt I hadn’t 
catered for. This meant I was short of a 
bed, so on the spur of the moment I 


phoned a friend and went over to sleep the 
night at her place, leaving Marion behind. 


That was a mistake. 

When I returned, she was sitting in the 
corner, white and miserable, defensively 
nursing the kitten. 

It appeared she had flatly refused to share 
her room with the Aunt though my in-laws 
had used the utmost tact and patience. In 
the end they had had to shift her divan into 
the living-room before they could turn in 
the previous night! 

“Why did you have to be so difficult, 
Marion?” I asked sternly when we were 
alone. 

She burst into tears. 

“I was afraid, Aunty.” 

“Afraid of what?” 

“I thought she’d get up and murder me 
in the night,” she sobbed. 

The idea of the frail and maiden Aunt 
murdering anyone was ludicrous, but the 
child’s anguish was genuine, so I put a 
comforting arm about her. 

“Now, dear, that’s silly. She wouldn’t 
hurt you, any more than I would, and you'd 
sleep with me, wouldn't you?” 

“No!” 
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Shocked and hurt, I stared at her dis- 
believingly, and then it came to me that the 
tense trapped expression on her face be- 
trayed some deep psychological disturbance. 

I left the matter then, but at bedtime 
encouraged her to talk of anything she 
could remember of her life in Germany. 

Two incidents only remained in her mind. 
One was the scene at the railway station 
when she had entrained (together with other 
children being sent out of Hitler’s reach) 
for England. 

“All the mothers were crying,” she said. 
“It was terrible!” 

“But you don’t remember your 
mother and father?” I prompted. 

She frowned in concentration. 

“No ... not properly . . . not their faces. 
But I remember something about them 
once, when I was very frightened.” 

“What was that?” 

“Well, we were watching a fire-drill in 
the street, with lots of other people. Then 
suddenly, the firemen turned the water on 
to my mother and father—and everybody 
laughed—even the people we thought were 
friends!” 

So ... the seed sown in persecution years 
ago, the seed of fear and mistrust, was still 
alive, deep down within her. 

I never broached the subject of sharing a 
room again. 

Only Time and Happiness would effect 
a cure. 

Thrce months after VE-Day a member 
of the local Synagogue came for Marion. 
She was to join relatives who had arrived 
in London. 

“You may have wondered why Marion 
wasn’t taken into a Jewish home,” he said. 
“She would have been, but for a mistake. 
And once she had come to you, we found 
a strong bond of love had been forged. It 
would have been cruel to break it.” 

Then he thanked me, but I needed no 
thanks. She had been as much comfort to 
me, as I to her. How many times had she 
told me I was just the mother she would 
have chosen, and restored my confidence! 
How often had I looked at her and found 
fresh courage at the thought of her mother’s 

(continued on the opposite page) 
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The other General Election 


The 1959-60 Executive Committee consists of 
the Association's officers, members, 
appointed members, and co-opted members 
The members elected by postal ballot of all 
the Branches are: Miss J. M. Bowie, Mr 
Ritchie Calder, Mr. J. Cottle, Mr. David 
Ennals Mr. John Ennals, Mr. J. Garnett, Mr. 
J. Gundry, Lady Hall, Mr. A. Henderson, 
M.P., Mr. R. Howard, Dr. A. Martin, Mr. N. 
Nicolson, Mr. P. J. Noel-Baker, M.P., and the 
Rev. R. Rees. The appointed members are: 
Lady Morton (Scotland), Mr. I. John (Wales), 
Miss E. Atkinson (North Eastern), Sir Franklin 
Gimson (Yorkshire), Mrs. S. Parkes (Central), 
Mr. A. Fuller (Eastern), Mr. L. J. Brice 
(London), Mrs. F. M. B. H. Raistrick (South- 
ern), Rev. J. R. Blanshard (South Western), 
Mr. C. F. Doncaster (North Western), Mr. I. 
Beynon (South Eastern), Miss S. Charlesworth 
(CEWC), Mr. J. Johansen-Berg (UNSA). When 
going to press, Vice-Admiral J. Hughes-Hallett, 
M.P., and Mr. M. lonides had accepted co- 
‘optation, 


elected 
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faith, the faith that had enabled her to send 
her child away into the unknown, believing 
that somehow, someone would care for her. 

And at this time of World Refugee Year 
I should like to say that all we that have 
homes, cannot break faith with the thou- 
sands that have not, for children like Marion, 
and mothers like Marion’s mother, are still 
stretching out hands for help, today. 


UNA 


the Lord Provost watches the hoisting of the 
Giasgow City October 24th 
with him are Lady Elliot, President of the 


Chambers on 


Refugee Year; Mr. W. Benvie, Chairman of 
Council; Mr. J. Simpson, Vice-Chairman of 
McLelland, District 


Secretary of Glasgow 


View-finder 

In the Holiday Photographic Competition 
promoted by London Region the following 
were the prize-winners: colour, Canon Parsons 
of Chelsea; black and white, Mrs. Stevens of 
Streatham; entries under 18, Miss Hatch of 
Cheddar. Unfortunately no entry in the section 
aimed at capturing the spirit of international 
co-operation quite came up to prize level. 


A winner in the Photo Competition. 


If such distinguished professional judges as 
Mr. Derrick Knight (Head of Shell Photo- 
graphic Unit), Mr. W. W. Sutchiszky (Photo- 
graphic Journalist), Mr. R. F. Treadwen (Head 
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of Kodak Colour Print Dept.), and Mr. Basil 
Wright (Film Director), are prepared to serve 
again, it is to be hoped that the London Region 
will make this contest a regular summer feature. 
Its intention is to stimulate photographic interest 
and to benetit UNA funds. Reproduced is the 
winning entry of Mrs. M. G. Stevens, an Italian 
lake scene, which is technically a great success 
and finely composed. 


Peel and appeal 


For eleven years Mrs. E. M. Milner, the 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer of Henleaze 
and Westbury Branch has given home-made 
marmalade for the annual bring-and-buy sale. 
This year she finds that she has contributed a 
total of 1,000 Ib. since she first started. The 
sale, thanks to the hard work of many mem- 
bers, raised £100, the same excellent sum as 
last year. 


Dynamite for peace 

The world’s most distinguished prizes for 
physics, chemistry, medicine, literature, and 
peace are met from the bequest of Alfred 
Nobel, the Swedish inventor of dynamite. Since 
1901, the year of first award, seven Britons 


have won the Peace Prize. They were: Sir 
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William Cremer (1903), Sir Austen Chamberlain 
(1925), Sir Norman Angell (1933), Mr. Arthur 
Henderson (1934), Lord Cecil (1937), Lord 
Boyd-Orr (1949), and Mr. P. J. Noel-Baker, 
(1959). Of the six who could belong to 
LNU and/or UNA, all six did, and five of 
them at various times were on the Executive 
Committee of one, or other, or both. Mr. Noel- 
Baker headed the poll in the September election 
of this year’s UNA Executive. 


What an idea—and how profitable 


Some of the ladies of Folkestone Branch had 
before the end of November made over £175 
for UNICEF and UNA’s Refugee Fund by the 
sale of “reconstructed” Christmas Cards, An 
appeal kindly printed in the Observer soon 
after last Christmas brought in a great number 
of used cards. The best were sorted into three 
sizes: normal, small square, and the new 
narrow oblong kind. A guillotine sliced off the 
fronts, and Polycell paste and a press—plus a 
lot of painstaking work—attached new backs 
printed with greetings and the causes for which 
the cards were being sold. Large cards, of 
which there were many beautiful examples, 
were turned into calendars. There seems no 
limit to the ingenuity and effort which members 

especially the ladies—will put in to help 
UNA. 


In remembrance 


The last quarter has brought sad news of the 
deaths of: Miss I. M. S. Keely, Chairman of 
Wolverhampton Branch and for several years 
before that Honorary Secretary of it; Miss 
H. D. Pearson, Honorary Secretary of Fal- 
mouth Branch; Mrs. Scrimgeour, a member of 
the movement from the early days of LNU, 
Honorary Treasurer and subsequently Chairman 
of Hillhead (Glasgow) UNA Branch; and Mr. 
G. M. Whitfield who was active in LNU, first 
Honorary Secretary of Nelson UNA Branch 
and afterwards its Chairman. These four were 
greatly devoted to our cause and it is with 
sorrow that we record their passing. 

H. W. 
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